rigs. “ 
‘ot a 


{adore to 


"gee EDWARD HOWARD Griacs. 
(TP a Protestant Audience.) 
“We say that the Church is one in- 
Istitution which welcomes rich # 
‘poor alike. Is that true? There is 
‘iadeed one Church where all grades 
osjmen and women pray together, but 
isn't the one most of you attend. 
@ ragged, unshaven man—un- 
kempt, perhaps, from staying out all 
night because he had no place to 
sleep—suppose . such a man came to 
\your church to pray, would he he 
‘admitted? 1 needn't answer that 
question. Oh, I know we throw sops 
fto our. consciences by establishing 
‘mission churches in other parts of 
the city, and it is al right for birds 
at a feather to flock together—if they 
‘want to.. It is all right to make social 
clubs of our churches—only, let us not 
— that, they are anything else.” 
‘DR. BRONSON. 

'¢ “The Catholic -Chureh ‘is attractive | our people have none. Protestant de- | 
to all men of ‘all classes. who would | ‘nominations depend largely upon luck. 
have faith —who feel they are poor, The churcues stood for profound con-| 
) ; and would have the 
suramneans of salvation; to the weary 
hd heavy ladén, who seek rest, and 
find it iowhere in-the world; to those 
who. would ~have confidence in their 
principles, and free scope and full 
‘employment for their intellectual 
powers; to those who are tired of 
endless jarring, and disgusted with 
shallow innovators, pert philosophers, 
‘unfledged divines,—cobweb theories, 
spun from the brain of vanity and con- 


REV. P. M. SNYDER, 
(Episcopal Church—Rockford, 11.) 


f 


the Christian world.” 
ROLAND D. GRANT. 
(Baptist—Portland, Ore.) 
“The Catholics are the only people 


their head. Other denominations put 
up men they call specialists, but they 
don’t stand for definiteness. The Cath- 


fellows just stumble fnto them. 
the members should be called on to 


know what they were fighting for.” 
REV. DR. Cc. L. RHODES. 
(Secretary of the American Mis- 
«sionary Union.) 
“T have been severely criticised tor | 
saying that I thank God that there 


the morning dew which alone render|take it back. How, in the world, r 
ed them visible; and who would have ask, could the great tide‘of immigra- 
something older than yesterday, solid, | tion that has turned itself toward this 
durable; carrying them back and con-| ‘country in the last half century and 
necting them with all that is to be; | more have been retained within the | 
admitting them into the godly fellow-|fold of the Christian church without 


ship of the saints of all ages; mak- | the great moulding influence that the | 
‘American branch of the Roman Cath- 


ae F acts Not Not Mentioned 


ing them feel that they have part 
and lot in all that over which has 


olic Church -has Biven. dt? 
coursed the starheses of .Divine. Provi- | 


thank oom. 
Church.” *~ 
t ogee 4 bee 
) Te, ana hallowed by the ebb 
and flow pie sanctified affection, and 
American Journal of Theology.) . 


* Under this title Father Noll, the | 
editor. of ‘ * haklelése of the third Christian century |. 
prepants * ty to-pees volume in = Roman and Catholic ‘were so closély 
Catholic system, and. defends. the “lied 
sanie by Protestant witnesses only, | !dent.cal. 
This ‘book is now off the press and 
sells at the remarkanly lew price of 
$1.00 in- Morocco cloth and 25. cents 
in papér {postage extra). It costs 
much more than $1.00 a. volume 
ei get out this first edition. 


is the heir of unbroken. descent to) 


(Continued on Fage Two.) 


Socialists Are Employing 
Every Means to Win 
sy? 


A prominent feature of the Nation- 
al Socialist Convention which met in 
Indianapolis a month ago was the 
attention givén to the foreign lan- 
guage committees, to whom no re-jject. The hopes of the party are built 
quest was refused. Socialists He in| upon the statement that the class of 
wait for the foreigner as soon as he farm laborers and tenants is steadily 
comes ‘te “Our ‘shores. In..Wew. York | increasing, while that of the small 

alone there are ‘Socialist papers edited | farm owners is diminishing. The far- 
in “fifteen different lanjtuages, while! mers’ program, therefore, drawn up 
“about fifty Socialist periodicals are | by the committee and adopted by the 
published « in~ foreig: languages! convention, not merely demands the 
throughout’ fie ‘country. Many of social ownership of all means of trans- 
these ‘papers. are even far more bit- | ‘portation and storage, and of all plants | 
terly opposed to religion | than the used in: the manufacture of farm 
Hnglish Socialist journals, which like-| products and farm machinery, but 
Wise are becoming daily ‘more violent likewise that all farm land not culti- 
he aot hatred of the Church and vated by owners shall be taxed at the | 
nidre venomoug in their attacks upon full rental value, and that “actual use| 
the. priesthood. “Why,” a labor. and oceupancy shall be the only title 
organizer asked the writer, “are not) to land. 
Catholics. on hand -with their repre: | ‘In practically every. field of propa- 
_ s@ntatives and their “Catholic ltera-‘ganda the greatest prominence was 
tire in all these languages to meet given to the diffusion of literature. In 
‘thé men, who, when they come to -us| order to make this possibile to the 
from. foreign countries, have usually | utmost extent it vas plain to all that 
at least some religion left that might the prices must be corresponding! ; 
Be. fostered?” Here-certainiy its a, ‘reduced to the lowest possible figure. 
feat field which Soéialism is cultiva- |The most perfect results ‘it was ‘be- 
‘ting to its own profit and to the loss lieved could not be obtained until a 
of countless souls. great party-owned press would be es- 

‘Especially marked was the activity tablished. This matter is at present: 
of the women-delegates during the under consideration, as well as the 
| foaming of a mew national review. 
published under Socialist control, 
honngdl of — ‘having a vast circula- 


ments, however, was that connécted 
with the agrarian question. A com- 


draft the resolutions upon this sub- 


their hearts’ content, or their 
‘heartB’ capacity;—to all these, ct. 
(cna ig capped a 
condition, the glorious, sublime, God- 
inspired, guided and defended Cath- 
ates | olic Church fs full of attraction—even | 


“It is a beautiful thing when people 
can look with apprehension and ad- 
miration upon the work of the Cath- 
olic Churesh. I recognize that the 
‘Roman Catholic Church is the con- 
servafor of faith and morality, of 
law and right for more than half of 


in the world who have specialists at | 


(From an Tite Written ‘for’ ihe 


“There can ‘be no doubt that at the 


mittee of farmers was appointed to) 


i Ate, Som) 


7 
- 


' 


olic people have respect for authority; | | 


viction in their inception, but today | 
If; 


fight for their religion they would not: 


has been a. Roman Catholic Chureh | 
and that it has had an American 
ceit, vanishing as the sun exhales~branch. But I reiterate it, rather than | 


| 


' 
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United | States Histo ry 


_ 


‘within the 
States. 


lakes, bays 
must admit this fact. 


of our 
streams, 


coverer or explorers have, it is true, 
been changed, but enough remains to 


the discovery and initial development 
of our country. 


History, especially English history, 
has not in the past given full justice 
to Catholics. And American history 
as written and taught in our public 
schools is not much fairer. Catholics, 
whether as original discoverers, ex- 
plorers, first settlers or brave sol- 
diers and seamen fighting for our 
| country, have either been passed over 
‘lightly or entirely ignored. 1 might 
quote many facts to substantiate this. 
Let me mention one. How few of 
these historians ever say anything 
‘about “saucy Jack Barry, half Irish, 
half Yankee,” as he is reported to 
have answered the British Admiral’s 
challenge on the high “sea, whom he) 
afterwards defeated in battle. 


British war vessel. This feat he ac- 
complished March 31, 1776.. The 
+have nothing to say about this or his 


1797, as the first ranking officer of 


well deserves, 


then laid 


| United States and Scharf in his his, 
anelee oxioms These non-Catho- 


tell us the share Catholics have had in. 


that they were practically’ (By Rev. Joseph 8. Kelly, Moline, fil.).! aries preached 
'° ‘Phe Catholic Church is clésely as-| Massachusetts: and © Virginia,” 


“There can be no doubt that the! sociated both historically and geo | Bancroft, 
Roman Catholic Church of our day graphically with the story of the dis- | sons of St. Francis and St. Ignatius} 
covery and exploration of that por: | of Loyola had borne the message of} prige,” 
the Roman Catholic Church of the tion of North America now enibraced faith to the very shores of Lake 5u- 
limits of these United | perior and won to the fold of Christ, 
Anyone conversant with the. ‘thousands of : 
names originally given to many of) dren of the forest who had for. ¢én- 
the villages, towns and cities, to some |turies been immersed in the grosse8ti icy which inspired the French con- 
and “flowing |and most depraved practi¢es of idol] quests in Aimeri¢a was congenial to a 
Some | atry.” 
of these names bestowed by the dis- | 


appointment by Washington, Feb..22,\rewardest in secret. 


United States’ navy. They never re) | Piymouth Rock,” 
fer to him as the Father of our Amer- the United States commissioner iff 
jean navy which title he ably and | 1854 {Yol. 1, chapter vill, page 182)}) 
However, we find a “the religion of Christ had been made. 
few historians who have now and | known to the Indians of New Mexicq, | 
aside their prejadices, the Rocky Mountains were-scaled anq | 
viewed and related events as they the Gila and Colorado Rivers, which 
really - occurred. Among these few | {m-our day are attracting so much tn 
are Bancroft in his history of the terest 


| 


to the Indians o 


“the 


poor benighted . chil- 


No other institution in the land can) par of the human race without regard | 


trace back an origin in all the na- 
tionalities that onee controlled that’! 
part of North America now subject to 
the laws of our grand republic. 
Church has had a continuous exist- 


ence in this country evePssince its: 


discovery and settlement. Continu- 
ous “in Episcopal . jurisdiction, 
priestly labors and in the faithful 
people who have clung to her altars.” 
i remember reading an article print- 
ed in the Record-Heraid of Chicag 
on September 21, 1895, on the Meth- 
odist missions in Michigan... In it was 
thiq, characteristic sentence. referring 
to: these missions in particular and in 
general to all non-Catholic missions. 
“They,” says the writer, “never pre- 
ceded civilization, but always fol 
lowed it.” “The Catholic missionary, 
gays the same writer, “did not wait 
hyntil the forts were built, commerce 


He | established and a military police or-| 


was the first commissioned officer of | ganized. Before even the trapper and | 
the’ continental navy to capture a ithe hunter, 


they had tracked the | 
streams and penetrated the forests of | 
Columbia without protection 
without salary except from Him “Who 
“Long before the consecration of 
says Mr. Bartlett; 


as. novelties, were 
again and again. ‘The. broad -conti 
nent. was traversed from ocean 


given: much | ecean before a Raleigh, Smith or the 
| ‘Pilgrim Fathers had touched 


our 
shor+s. 5? 


| Before a Virginian had Crossed the ern shores of Lake Superior in the | ‘told ‘is tale. 
| Blue Ridge,” says Washington Irvin 


(Vol. 11, page 28), and while the Con- 
necticut was still the extreme fron-}* 


ities of New “England, more than one 


The. 


in’ 


>| themselves fit 


and 


sree oe 


the warttke ‘Misinis Oe the hetaciees | 
Illinois.” 


Franciscan, Leé-| 

“years before 

: hored within Cape! 

Cod, had penetrated the land of the 
Mohawks, had passed to the north | 
—_— the hinting grounds of the Wy. | 
anhdots, and bound bY lifts vows fo ‘he 
life of a beggar, had on foot or pad-/ 
dling a bark canoe, gone forward, 


reached .the river of Lake 

“It was neither commercial 
says the same distinguished 
historian, “nor royal ambition which 
carried the power of France into the 
heart of the continent, the motive WAR, 
réligion, and,” he adds, “the only pol- | 


Huron.” 
enter- 


\Chureh which cherishes every mem- 


ito lineage or skin.” 
783). 


(Vol. 11, page 


the Abnaki Indians, 
Algonquin race, who resided on the 
Kennebec river in the present state 
\of Maine. Shay (Vol. 1, page 283), 
relates that they hold the people of 
New England “that when they went 
to Canada the French did not first 
‘ask them whether they had any furs 


worship God,” 


Her. history then on the testimony 
of these non-Catholic witnesses 
quoted above does not begin after the 
colonies were well established, 
the first settlers had secured for 
dwelling places. No, 
the priest has more often preceded 
the settler. He has been found more 
Wrequently living alone in the midst 
f the Indians, teaching them 

and baptizing many, liong 

years before a trading post or a fort 

ad been erected. In following the 

ndjan tratis, they hallowed the land 

‘by erecting rude Altars in every place 

‘they sojourned and offering to God 
ithe Holy Sacrifice. 


the 


The Catholic missionary moved by 
zeal for souls, would and did leave the 
'gettlements of men, advance to out- 
lying territery, plunge into unknown | 
/ forests, across purpled prairies, 
over the great lakes and 


out | 
along | 


mighty. civers.to..seek in the salva-| 


tion of souls the honor and glory of 


God. A large number of the mission- . 


aries found themselves ilke Father 
| Menard, who in 1460 was alone among | 


the Ottawas or as they were some- | 


times called Chippewas; on the south-_ 


ipresent state of Michigan. “He was 
alone,” says Shay, “in the heart of 
the continent with no: fellow priest 
and scarcely a fellow man of the Eu- 
ropean race within 4 thousand miles 
‘of him.” The nearest place where | 
} any might be found was at Montreal 
ito the west, or Sante Fe to the south. 
Yet with heroic fortitude he dwelt 
amongst these Indians and labored to 
| instruct and lead them to God. . 


| poetess aswell sounded the object | 


| 


let their mission and the weapons they | 
employed in those words: 


(Continued on Page Two.) 


JONES. I don't like it, | 
like. { can't tell you all I've done. 


want you to tell me. By-and-bye 
when I sit down in that chair, and 
you kneel, before God and. His holy 
saints and angels, you will whisper it 
all to God, and God's messeneér, but 


ment; no longer the Father O'Fiana- 
gan whom you have known so long, 
and who has talked and joked and 
eaten with you, but simply God's 
instrument, lost as it were in Him. 
Forget me and remember God. Make 
God's presence res] to you, feel Him, 
see Him; and then as He already 
knows all about your sins, w 
to tell Him that which He saw you 
think and do, and heard you speak? 
But then again, Jones, do you think 
I've never heard any confession be- 
sides your own? 

JONES. Of course you have, your 
Reverence, hundreds. 

PRIEST. Hundreds! aye thous- 
ands. Then you speak in confession 


This is strongly confirmed by | 
the words spoken to the English by |timent more than any other influence) 
@ part-of the) 4#@inst the smutty story. 


after | 


ito one who heard all the vices and 
‘the wickedness of which poor human 
‘nature can be guilty, one to whom 
ino sin is strange or startling, and who, 


whatever you may have to tell him, 


‘is sure to have heard the like before, 
not once or twite, but many times. 
‘In truth men are men, their humanity 
the same, their temptations pretty 
‘much the same, the same flesh and 
‘the same world and the same devil 


‘ever at them; and your tale, if it be’ 


;not quite the same, is yet probably 
.| Very much the same as that of hun- 
dreds who are kneeling in the Con- 
| fessional the world over this minute, 
‘and of millions upon millions who’ 
|have krgeled.in confession since St. | 


' 


: 


their sins. 
Then again, Jones, the priest in the | 
, Confessional is bound to be sweet. 


feels so queer, and I feel ashamed) 


PRIEST, Rubbish! Jones, I don’t! of 


you will forget all about me. Think of or 
of God and tell it all to God. 1 am| feet 
lost, T am nobody, only Ged’s instru- | 


fear | 


is not one who . on feel 
firmities, but one. who is 
spects tempted as we | 
certainiy and gentle and 


devil makes the sham 
thousand times greater 

The devil, of course, havin’ t! 
fessional. He would rather 
thing than let you go in ther 
know in the Gospels how ae 
losing the people whom hex 


wretch, and hurled him on thes 
Well! it is in the Confessional t 
has ¢o leave the poor souls he | 
ee te Oe ee ee 

| whispered words, and his’ = 
gone; and his sceptre en. 

| is uncrowned and @ 


Yohn ‘Baptist's penitenta confessed | kingdom: be does not ifke 
‘ne raises any barrier that 


you from the @8 
the chief barriers. te 


;and gentle to you; he represents in ya must simply play the. 


| the Conféssional the Mercy of God,— 
true the Justice also, but the Justice 


pelled to be almost unjust to itself. | 
He is there to pardon, to give the) 
‘seventy times seven pardons, and ha’ 
then is like to the Sacred Heart. 
‘which was sent, “te heal the broken- 
hearted; to preagh deliverance ty the | 


ee 


|cast off this shame, For r 
sinner has no right to expect his | 


SaySitaking almis to the savagés till he made captive hy the Mercy, and com-\ to be forgiven without shame 
saintly and heroic} 


| without pain: he should not have 

ned, At baptism indeed, when 

first started us on the road to heav ny 
we were . forgiven. painlessly ps 
| shamelessly, but if after all the erase 
"_ Gontinued on Page Two.) nt 


ee ee 
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Passing of the ‘Smutty Stor 


; 


| The large membership of the grand 
“Holy Name Saciety” i¢ creating #en- 


ing. it is true that suggestive plays 
continue to draw crowds at the the- 
aters, but the man who tells dirty 
stories, known in polite society as 
“man stories,” is not so popular as he 


, Onee was, and he cannot keep a crowd 
| Dut whether they had been taught to’ 


sitting around him while he reels off 
Vile and nauseating yarns. The aver- 
age man will listen to a story teller 
until the narrator begins to get too 
far off color and then he will remem- 
ber an engagement which he muat fill 
at once 

It was not long since 
men 
with 


that traveling 

carry about 
them a tong list of vile and flithy 
stories with which to entertain 
merchant to whom they desired 
sell goods. The merchant expected 
it, his clerks expected it and the 
traveling man did his beat to meet 
their expectations. Now it is differ- 
ent, If a traveling man should at- 
)tempt to tell smutty tales of the sort 
that were once in vogue, he certainly 
| would not be welcomed ty the mer 
| ohant and it is probable that he would 
lose a customer Men like stories, 
but they no longer want the barroom 
| or depot truck variety. 


were supposed to 
the 
to 


Not long ago three men entered an 
‘office tn this city to visit a short time 
bie was 
pulling 
in g@ few hours before supper, One 
of them tdid a story to ilinetrate a 
point he had made or waa trying to 
‘make. Of course, this reminded an- 
Other of the men of a story and he 
They were both good 
Clean stories with a heart;’, 


iwith the wan at the desk. 


not busy and they were just 


: 


| 


pao wrapped up in them. Then the 


| third man, who evidently didn’t know 
ithat some men have clean minds, 
‘told a filthy tale which would have 
'made a decided hit if the man hed 
ibeen of a different character 

Hia story brought a sort of nervous 
ilittle laugh from the other three, 


, which he mistook. for approbation, and 


| iatinnnnend 


Was busy and they should be outs 


The man at the desx mede a halt 
hearted protest and the visitor left, <<. 
|The man with his mind full of dirty 

The day of the amutty story is pase | 


stories possibly thought he was a sun- 
beam and imagined he waw the life 
of the party, but, a8 a matter of taibt, 
he broke up a: pleasant [ttle after a 
noon chat and he left a bad taste in t : 
the mouths of the other met. a 

This simply [llust¥ates that the man ~ 
with the inclination for vile stories ie .. 
no longer the center of attraction, He _ 
has given place to the man who can 
talk sense or who can tell. a whole ~ 
some yarn. He would be a shinihg® 
light In @ barroom, but as there are 
no barrooms in Kansas the smutty 
story man is simply losing out just 
as is the man with the booselades 
breath, 


In Boston, one evening last winter, ~ 
at @ gathering of men, there was Se" 
constant flow of wit, humor and reper 
tee; story followed atory, 
wis much laughter and merriment: 
but when one man-—a guest and evi 
dently somewhat immature—vegturs 
ed upen one of these stupid, nasty. 
stories, he could plainly. see, by the ~~ 
coldness with which it was received, 
that he had utterly mistaken the tone. 
and temper of his hosts. Like the 
man whom our Kansas contemporary 
tells about, this young fellow thought 
he was excruciatingly funny, and eve 
dently imagined that he would make 
the hit of the evening with a. story of - 
the smutty kind; but decent men 
have grown tired of such asininities, 
To attempt to amuse self-reapecting. e 
people by indecent stories and jokes. ey. 


is (apart from the sin of scandal | 
| volved) to offer a gratuitous insult! ¢@ 
itheir intelligence, 

whole. , 
some laugh of the kind that does one. 


Kvery Catholic man should be ant 
enemy tothe low and degrading 
stories. which are still too common, 
Every Catholic man. in workshop, 


store of office, should do all in hid a 


power to discourage the fellow with — 
the filthy mind and the filthy mouth; 

Members of the Holy Name Societies: 

particularly should feet pages 

especially called upon to be not ont a 
clean of apeech themeelyes, but t 


the told another, more vile (an the | frown down weherever 


i first, if that were possible. Then one’ 
of the men looked at his watch and 
he wea sure the man at the desk | 


tempts to be funny at the. 
the holy virtue of purity. - 
St. Louis. a , 


and there : 


sesh Mb Rati Alen Sean aEeR ———— 


He conversion of sae ante 
ne ‘offering up her. than pivit 
‘Edith . returned home ‘abive 
arses and blows awaited her. 
'For many long years Edith con- 
tinued to lead such a life, but Our 
Divine Lord was not deaf te her) 
cries and He answered her. 


“Passion Sunday came to pass 
and Edith stole away just 4s 
usual, but not alone. Her father, 
mother and sister were touched 
by her good and holy life and so 
they made up their minds to fol- 
low her to-churech. When they). 
approached the church door they) 
knelt down and thanked Almighty Sweet Robin, I have heard them 
God for taking them back to the say : 
only thurch that Jesus had found. | That thon wert there upon the day 
ed. That Christ was crowned in cruel 

Palm Sunday the whole family scorn, 
went to Holy Communion’ avd’ ‘ail Aud, bore way, one bleeding 
were happy. Edith was more thorn; 
radiant than the others, heceuse, That so the blush upon thy breast 
she saw God's mercy towards 2iti-’ In, shamefal,sorrow was imprest, 
priests, and she would always\ners. The father said, “Surely | And thence thy genial sympathy 
manage to do this in the presence|God has sent us an angel for a | With our redeemed humanity. 


of thie younger daaghter: “wheldaughter,” and Alice fell Tipo} 
abundance of the heart the mouth! Let Thy own Mother's kindly; would sigh and- shed many bitter) her knees and asked forgiveness Sweet Robin, would that 1 might 


speaketh.” ‘The destruction which | smile tears. Edith bore this all with) of her sister. | be ce 
‘\awaits the wicked is illustrated | Light up my way; patience, jist as Our Divine Say-| Easter morning, Edith and | Bathed’ in my Savior’s Blood like 
* by the death which ensues from Let me behave as Mary's child, (ior had done. Her papa was very! Alice went to Mass at five o'clock. thee ; 
the Viper’s sting: (Job xx. 16): Just for today. rude to her because she was so|At consecration Edith fainted. | Bear in my breast, what'er the 
“He shall suck the poison of ‘devout. This spell came upon her just as. loss, 
asps; the viper's tongue shall Each and every night Edith! she left the Communion rail. The, ‘The bleeding blazon of the Cross; 
slay him.” Unpardoned sin is knelt at her bedside and recited|kind priest of the parish took her) |Live ever, with thy loving mind, 
compared to a sting and called ten Our Fathers and Hail Marys into his home. While she was un-| In fellowship with human kind; 
“the sting of death.” Happy they for the conversion of sinners. She| conscious she had a heavenly) And take my pattern still from 
who believe in Christ; they can never was found in bed until she} smile upon her face. When she thee, 
sing joyfully and triumphantly, had recited the Rosary. Alice/became conscious he took her|In gentleness and constancy. 
“Q death, where is thy sting?” went to bed without making the! home with Alice. | —ffeorge W. Doane. 
_ Sign of the Cross. About ten o'clock she became 
On Sunday mornings Edith} very weak and her parents, fear- 
‘awoke just as if Almighty God) ing death was at hand, sent for 
‘had said, “Come and rise at this| Father D——. The priest just 
early hour lest it shall be too late! arrived in time and after having 
for the second Mass and you will ; administered the Last Sacra- 
not receive your Sayior sacra: tients of the Church, Edith left 
mentally.” Without airiketiit ge thia edtth for & happier Abbde 
the household, she arose and! where peace anid happiness reign. 
clothed herself modestly and then! Her task was well performed on 
Which the © poison apy appear for one monient, there So for tomorrow and its needs, (went to Mass. At Communion|this earth and she died happily, 
b would ensue in the spiritual | I do not pray; ‘this happy child’s face would) because by her pious life she con- 
e ‘The: ordinary food of Vipers! world a chaos worse than that’ But keep me, guide me, love me, beam with joy as she approached! verted her father, mother and sis- | 
i consists of mice, birds, frogs and which could be caused by the dis- | ‘the Communion rail toe partake of ter. 
a. pxetures. Their yours | sdlving of the universe. ‘the “Bread of Life,” but she al-| My dear children, let this be a 
Queen of Kage, creation olden, 
Prior to thee, but in thee be- 
| holden, 
/Queen of Patriarchs, swift to em- 
| bolden, 4 
‘Souls that solicit. thine aid for 


‘eS AaB 


in the , Most "yhoceed Sacrament as 
often as possible. Above all, con- 
sider what a great privilege you’ 
have of attending Mass daily and 
receiving Jesus so often. Dear 
llittle Edith, whom I played with 
just about a year and a half ago, 
is now peacefully sleeping. Edith 
often cried in my presence be- 
cause she could not receive Holy 
Communion daily. 


fem Sie at es ‘the Shei ‘tice 
| datk*ntarks ‘down the back, along! . | ay eat on "Gixemsan Gi, “Ace 13. 
which there is: also a chain of NP me, My God, “ftom stain 


vigzag blackish markings with) , | tot tar ‘Tiotn: the atty of Cin- 
little threecornered spots on} —7U*t for today, ‘cinnati lived @ family of real good 
each side, are a sure sign of the ‘means, consisting of four people, 
species. The ground color is 


th father, “mother and two 
| generally greyish olive, brown or daughters. Thé elder was twen- 
brownish yellow. | ty-two years of age, while the 
_ The Viper is a figure eubphoped | younger was only fourteen. TI will 
in Scripture to exhibit and illus- introduce them to you as Alice 
trate man as malignant, cruel and and Edith: It is on the younger 
uctive, The Pharisees were ichild, Edith, that my tale is 
Hikened by our Savior to Vipers, AROK 
lin consequence of their pernicious 
|doctrines and opinions, which 
were indeed a dangerous moral 
venom, which ruined the souls of. 
‘many, among whom their doc- 
| trines were disseminated; such, 
too, was their malice, that, like 
| Vipers, they songht. the death, of 
‘such as opposed them:. (Matt. 
Mii. 34): “O generation ‘of vipers, 
jhow e¢ameive, being evil, speak 
good” things? for out of the 


"Tis the coward who stops atm 
fortune ; 
‘Tis the knave who changes. 6 
day; 
"Tis the fool who wins half t 
battle, - * 
Then throws all his chances 
There's little in life’ but ee ie 
And tomorrow may prove but 
dream,— 
Success is the bride of Ende vor 
And luck but a meteor’s sea | a 
e time to succeed is when othe: ' 
Diseonraged shows traces of t tire; 
The battle is fought in. the Suid 
‘streteth— " 
And won-—'twixt the’ ti and é th ; 
‘DONS, C4 a 
—John Protivood Moore. © 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray: 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for sis ca 


Let me be slow to do my will 

Prompt to obey, 

Help me,to mortify my flesh, 
Just for today. 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 


~~ Badith’s mamma and papa were 
unbelievers and naturally it was 
utterly hopeless to speak a word 
concerning  religion.* Neverthe- 
less, the two childrén were bap- 
tized in the Holy Mother Church | 
when infants. The mother would. 

continually lower and abuse the 
Catholic Church, ‘“taith  “and’ 


Let me no wrong or idie word 
Unthinking say, 

Set Thou a seal upon my Tips, 
7 ust for geioate 


Let me in*season, Lord, ig api >. 
In season gays 

Let me be faithful to Ty grace, 
Just for 2tepde 


baie as 


ner is & good example sh 
es a tin of 
Gat ts s lie on the sides of 


> pe gt ¥ * 


PeHGS Ty 


ae C¥prian’ tells’ ‘ofa vision b 
granted by God to a certain the 1, 
in which it was said to him: 
“You are afraid to suffer in this 
life and yet unwilling to a 
hence; what shall I do with you” , 
There is positively no other alten : 
native—suffer here or risk — ne 
suffering of Purgatory. there 
Heaven is the only state free froma 
this rule, and heaven is the 
ward of this rule’s observance, 


Let me with Thee, my own true 
life, 
In spirit stay; 
Stay Thou with me my only 
strength, 
Just for today. 


r ri the pba is very hi 
low, Vike salad oil. On re- 
oving the lower jaw, the two 
igs are seen in the upper jaw, 
éd down in a kind of groove 
een the teeth of the palate 


The world always judges a ma 
(and rightly enough too) by hig: 
little faults, which he shows # 
hundred times a day, rather than 
by his great virtues, which he dig 
closes perhaps but once = a a lite . 
-time, and to a. erg" re 
in proportion as they ate i 
and he is nob! 1, is shyer ot 1 
ting their existence be known i 
all. a 


And if-today my tide of life 
Should ebb away; 

Give me Thy Sacraments Divine, 
Sweet Lord, today. 


QUITE 8&@Q 
s. When the creature draws, Father—I never smoked when 
k its head and opens its|I was your age. Will you be able 
mouth to strike, the two deadly | to tell that to your son? ‘In Purgatory‘’s cleansing tires, 

spring up ready for action.| Willie—Not and keep my face; , Brief be my stay; 
ald of a good magnifying is straight as you a0, Pop! © bid the if today t die 

f applied to one of the teeth,) | Go home today, 
it will be found to have d groove; . Should the Real Prcenion dis- | 


alloy any food to slide over them 
without being pierced by their 


THE WISDOM OF MAGGIE. 


Maggie was about to be sent by 
her mother to the store for a quart 
of vinegar. 

“But, mamma,” she said, 
can’t 8ay that Word | ig 

“But you must fry,” said the 
mother, “for I must have some 
vinegar right away and there’s no 
one else to send but you.” 4 

So the little girl went with the; y+ us seconded by the saints nd 
jug and as she reached the store, | their Queen, go straight to the Sacre i 
‘She pulled the cork out with a Heart. 


“I 


bye 
rae) 
459 
< 


Lord, 
Just for tein 


lig something, however, worse than‘ the Virgin Mary. about: hers! 
a this. A bad-priest is the world’s| What praise, especially from | such 
at home and the cellector follows: Mahy a woman who would not/saint. When the world finds a. lips! In that case immen “ 
him home after his tax. If he think of lightly breaking a prom- bad priest, it coddles Kim with all) graces were given, but a moth \ 
«laims the benefits of citizenship ise made to a grown-up person, is manner of indulgence. Can any-| acquainted ‘with even the le 
he must share the burdens of citi-| utterly careless about keeping her’ thing be more in the spirit of the ments of her duties, in choosir 
venship. It costs the state mil- word with her children. She’ world than this? There is only employment will see to her ents 
tions upon millions a year to con- “premises whatever is convenient one thing worse than/a bad priest, surroundings. To begin with, 
wisdom fer the favor of membership in its at the moment, and apparently | and that is a bad gel who tel wit wateh carefully, wees ine ot 
‘great society. The state must ‘thinks that the breaking or keep- | from the presence of’ Himself. | any indication of danger, and 
by thee up-| build and sustain its capitols, ing of these promises is a matter | And the world in receiving a bad balance nothing as barter for 
‘court houses, halls of record, town|in which she can please herself,' priest with so much love and 


the state whether he oceupies KEEP YOUR PROMISES. 


seat at a town-meeting or a seat. 


ETERNITY. ‘Ings of a moment and the joys of on 
—— ‘Eternity. Eternity depends on 

Eternity! death, death on life, life on a mo- 

With desolation is the earth} ment and on that moment depends 


“made desolate because there is no, Eternity ! 


; i 


‘Queen of Prophets, 
gifted, 

‘Queen of Apostles, 
lifted, 


by 


‘one, who thinketh in his heart— | 


oh, how long, how immense, how | 
- happy, or how miserable wil! be | 
- Eternity! 

Mortal men, endowed with im 
mortal souls! study, meditate and 


ee weigh well this great word 


iz. ee Eternity... 


“Oh Eternity, how far art thou! V 


from the thoughts of men? how 
 s@ifom ‘do: men retiect on thee 
Eternity ! 
Oh Eternity, what shall I say 
of thee? how shall I say it? who) 


LITANY OF THE 
VIRGIN 


BLES 
[IN VERSE. 


8 nee ee 


(Continued from Last Week) 


‘SED, 


= ean me enor 


| Virgin, most potent, whose foes 
surrender, ee 

irgin most merciful, 

| tender, 

Vi wein most-faithful,-our ewn de-| | 

fender, 
Mary, sweet 
us! 


+ hea ay 


kind and 


Mother, O pray for’ 


can fully understand the meaning 


of this word 
Eternity ! 

I think of a thousand years—of 
a hundred times a thousand years 
- =sof a hyadred of millions of 

~ times a Thousand years—I fancy 
‘to myself as many millions of 
| years as there are leaves in the 
forest, blades of grass on the 
earth, grains of sand on the sea. 
~ shor ; arops of water in the 
=e in the air, and stars 


lie who would 


| Mirror of Justice and all perfec- 
tion, 

Seat of true wisdom, by Cowie 
election, 

Cause of our joy and of Hell’s | 
dejection, 

Passions’ wild tumult. allay for: 


' 


us. 


Spiritual Vessel, 
abounding, ° 
Vesse! of Honor, 
dounding, 
Vase of Devotion, unique, 

 tounding, } 
Mary, sweet — © pray for 
: we! 


70d 


to 


aR. 


oh omenty of | 


?| Mystical Rose, of bloom. eternal, | 
Strong Tower “of David, ‘gainst| 

foes infernal, | 
Tower of Ivory, fair, supernal, 


Mansion of bliss that delights our 
vision, 

Ark, where the law suffers no mis: 
prison, 

Gate of 
elysian, 

Mary, sweet Be O pray ant 
usi 


onr . beautiful 


home 


With grace < 


‘Queen of Martyrs, with 


woe-rifted, 


us, 


Queen of Confessors, for Christ) 


outspoken, 

‘Queen of pute Virgins with vows 
unbroken, 

Queen of ni? Saints, may our love 
betoken, 

Triumph like theirs, 
far us! 


not dismay) 


, Queen immaculate, sullied never, 

| Queen of the Rosary, blessed for- 
ever, 

Union with thee not 
can sever. 

Mary, sweet 


us. 


e’en death 


Mother, O pray for! 


‘Star of Morning, fair and lovely, 
Strength of thy weak 
lowly, 


children | 


To sinners, a City of Refuge holy, 
Sweet 


Comfort in 


for us. 


Sorrow, 


—, 
— 


CHURCH AND STATE TAXES, 
The state is a great society of 
which every citizen isa member. 
The collection of © individuals 
makes the state. The collections 


the seat he occupies at a tewn-! 
meeting. 
regular dues seat-rent, but poll- 
tax. It puts the tax on his poll, 


or head, whether he goes to the 
meeting or stays at home, The 
claim that he has no seat will not 
excuse him. He ought to have 


hearts halls, ete. 


aries to expert officials. 


‘To confer the benefits, the state 
, puts a tax on membership. 

The Church on its material side 
‘ts like the state. 


‘of individuals-makes the ehureh; 
‘the collection individuals 
supports it. Even the most necés-’ 
sary expenses of the church are: 
‘enormous, Therefore its 
bers agree to tax themselves. 
Church, like the state, taxes the 
‘ae and helps the unable. At 
church meetings, the seat is not: 
the cause but rather the occasion | 
of the tax. Seat rental. promotes 


fron 


mem 


The 


order and facilitates accurate per- 


‘sonal credit. It gives positive as 
surance to each member that he' 
‘shall not be turned away from ‘a 
service for lack of room. Seat 
rental makes it possible for 5,000 
persons te occupy 1,000 seats -in 
turn, so that not a worshipper. 


of being crowded out. To say 
that -seat rental helps the spiri- 
tual life of a parish is an odd as- 
sertion; and yet such is the case. 
Unfortunately, people are selfish 
enough to crave their full money’s 
worth in everything, If they must} 


If a particular seat 
‘awaits them they have two incen- 


Neither does it call his tives to occupy it: first, to enjoy 
Lani they pay for; second, to be) 
On the other| 


seen at their post. 
hand, if they have no fixed seat 


It must pay high sal-' 


"Fhe: eolleetion) is 


‘pay whether they attend a service!’ 
‘from individuals sustains it. The! or not. they will be present when 
Symbol of Help in the fray for us!) state does not charge a citizen for’ possible, 


; and that her children have no 


Millions| right to consider” themselves ag- 
| Mary, sweet Mother, O pray for; in taxes mean millions in benefits. 


grieved if she does do so. 

A mother who a¢ts thus does 
her children grievous harm. 
forgets that the sense of justice 
8 Strong in quite ‘a little child, 
and thaf it is natural and réas6n- 
able that he should expect his 
, parents to be as good as their 
‘word, and to fulfill their promises 
even at the cost of conveniente. 
'Promises should not be lightly 


‘spoken, and the parent who is‘ 


guilty of this soon loses her chil- 
'dren’s confidence, which is one of 
‘the sweetest things our little ones 
‘can give us. 

_ When boys and girls learn to 
doubt their parents’ truthfulness, 
| they soon lose all trust in -~ 
one. 


—— 4 


— 


NEVER, 


Mr. Willis—But why. don’t you 


ten S ‘needs stay at home through fear | take your bank-book in to have it 


balanced ? 

Mrs. Willis—I don’t want that 
snoopy-looking cashier to know 
how much money I’ve - in, 
there! 


; 


¢ - 
the  %y 


fa hrs 
Ce 


enenaneineaneemenenal 


“A-Tax Catholic te the:d 
of ee ‘There 


She. 


rite ‘ ; 
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favor is acting in accordance with 
the spirit of the bad angel, who 
is the God of this world.—Cardi- 
nal Manning. 


-s 
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PARENTS AND ELDER CHILDREN, 
(Continued From Page Three.) 


consider the girl's special talents 
and disposition, she should ap- 
“prentice, her at once in that suit- 
able trade or profession, and for-| 
go the few dollars extra per 
week the girl might gain for a, 
time as a mere message girl. 
Above all, she must secure for her 
child a place where morality may 
not be endangered. The girl has 

hitherto, both at home and at 
school, lived in ah atmosphere of 


Christian at all, will see that this 
grace is placed in security. In 
most towns there are factories 
known for the loose conversation 
and cenduct of the workers, who 
are in many cases the riff-raff of| 


‘imnocence, and the mother, if a! 4, 


perfection of her child’s virtue. . 
certain amount of danger must i 
‘most cases be run, because we live 
amongst those who do not 1 
nize as wrong what we know ¢ 
be grievously sinful; but m 
ship in sodality, ee | 
Sacraments, paren 
eves, “ahd ‘love’ 
minimize it. 
This love of ‘home-is very 
portait, and hence it has | 
i much “insisted “upon The - 
shoukl- be-made inviting, tha girl 
should ‘be given an fhterest i 
in the piano or mandoline ¥ 
her father has bought for her, 
the little savings which her mot ' . 
er is making for her, and the 
mestic economies which a ‘Z el 
naturally is anxious to k 


feati? 
haus 


teen 


‘cooking a 
wifery, which in moet case 
@ pleasing recreation | —— 
day’s work. A good home ol 
the attraction of the dancing 
se poor aaah 


not send her child to ‘orig in); 
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society. A Catholic mother will! , 
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I am: afraid 1 s waitin 
11 longer, Stella,” aald Ge 
piily. “the rise I hop | for has 
pt come, ‘and now 
rcle’s money is not hind a 
have nothing to expect from any 
tside source. It would be worse 
han folly to marry on my oo 
t salary.” 

“Indeed it would,” I answered 
ickly. “And you must be brave 
n¢l patient,” 
“I try to be; but it’s dreary 
ork. And you can’t imagine 
w I long to be with you, sweet- 
part.” 

“T think I have a good idea,” I 
nid, knowing how keenly I felt 
ur separation myself. 
e dared risk marrying on your 
nlary and my hundred dollars.” 
“You could not earn it as a 
arried woman, dearest. . Yon 
ave enough to. do then-too much 
> allow fut w work as a ay 
verness.” 

cPethaig::. a your uncle’s 
honey may-seen he fonnd.:.Bince 

> made @ sill/dleaving thousands 
> you, thefe must be some some- 
here.” | 

“T think not. The old man fan- 
ed he had money; but it can 
nly have been a fancy. Beyond 
few dollars, the farm, and a few 
ead of cattle, we can find noth- 
hg. Bree Farm he has left to my 
hother. So I am thankful to say 
he has a home.” 

“Yes; that’s a blessing. But to 
he the whole thing is a mystery. 
our uncle must have had money. 
emember how he lived. Poor 
anther used to say Mr. O’Riley 
as inclined to be miserly. He 
ever *spentooe ‘penny he could 
elp.”” 

“I’m sure he didn’t. And every 
ne for. miles round thought he 
d saved a goodly sum. But 
bu see they were wrong.” 

“So it would seem. But I must 
ay I am ‘surprised, though I[ 


hardly. 


“T wished |. 


hotiday at Christmas, I am sure.” 


sed to wonder how any man with, 
honey could wear the shabby old) 
arments he did. He never sug- | 
ested a person of wealth.” | 

“He did: not go in for smart 
ressing,”’ said Gerald, laughing. 
It was hot his way to spend 
oney on himself.” 

“Nor on his nephew,” I used to 
hink. | 

Gerald moved a little closer fo. 
he, and said: 

“Let's forget poor old Uncle 
Pat and his supposed but undis- 
overed money-bags, and talk 
bout ourselves, Sheila. How are 
ou getting.on2,.. Is,Mrs., Easton, 
ind to you cise crieonauesie Sra 
ortahle?” 

“Yes; Mrs, Easton is very iil 
nd the children are sweet. I 
ake all my méals with them nov, 
nd only go.back to my attic to 
leep.”’ 

“It's a hard life, darling, and 
h, Sheila, what a difference even 

little money would have made 

us.” : | 
| “Don’t think about it, dear one. 
You'll get 2 rise in your salary, 
hd then we shan’t care.” 

“Some day. And then I'll make 

all up te you, my sweet girl. 

Velll be very happy yet. I know 

> shall.” 


y looked at him, my eyes full of 
pve and trust, and pressed his 
and warmly within my own. 

“Tm ware we shail, dear Ger. 
And now, don't trouble 
somo Your life, drudging 
ay in your rc office, is 


Lhe 


hs Dee Sat et 
oe . “7; 7 —— * * Be 
— Rie 1 . i | 
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(dreary loneliness and asked me to 
“Tot are a'brave rte eat ant 


p Se Fh , Eg 


srald ‘could sieariin, ar T ak ela " 


ly dismissed. In my next place I 


would have fared no better had/ 
‘not the knowledge that Gerald 


O'Riley loved me come suddenly 
to soften my despaifing heart, 
and given me a courage and 
strength altogether new to me. 
That he was poor and could not 
marry me, perhaps for years, 
| troubled me. The hope} 
that I should one day be his wife, 
the thought of his love, filled me 
with happiness, and the whole 
world was changed. Things that 
had been wont to annoy me did 
so no longer. Seeing how patient- 
ly Gerald worked, I resolved to 
do the same. All my bitterness 
departed, I grew cheerful, gentle 
and forbearing, and every one be- 
came kind and obliging to me. 
Through the interest of a friend 
I obtained a sitnution with the 
Eastons, and my worst days were 
over. Mrs. Easton, always kind 
and considerate, did what she 
could to make things easy for me: } 
In a short time I loved her and 
her childrén very dearly, and 
found working for and with them 
a pleasure. Thus I Was able to 
speak encouraging words to Ger- 
ald when we met, and to bear our 
long-waitipg With a certain de- 
gree of equanimity. But when he, 
who had helped me so much by 
word and example, praised me for 
my patience, [ remembered the 
past and felt ashamed. 

“One thing we must both think 
of when inclined to grumble dur- 
ing the next few months, Sheila,” 
he said, wondering, 
why I was stifl sifént; “that is out 
visit to my nidtfer at Bree. “ Mrs. 
Easton will give you a fortnight’s 


doubtless, | 


“Oh, yes!” T turned to him with 
a radiant smile. “And won't it} 
be delightful to go back to the 
dear old place?” | 

“Most delightful. Something: 
ta dream about, Sheila.” 

“Indeed it will.” 


something to leave him, and there 
hopes were now completely shat- 
tered. The only pleasant thing th 
the whole business was, that ds 
the little farm was left to his 
mother, she would have a comfort- 
‘able home till the end of her days. 
During the months that follow- 
ed my parting from Gerald that 
afternoon in Regent’s Park, I 
thought of little but hy approach- 
ing visit to Ireland. Waking and 
sleeping the idea Was constantly 
before my mind, and I talked and 
dreamed of nothing else. At last, 
to my delight, the desited time 
¢ame around, and, saying good. 
bye to Mrs. Easton and the chil- 
dren, I started on my journey. 
Gerald met me at Hollyhead, and 
we Went on together to Wexford. 
Mrs. O'Riley received us with 
‘open arms, and I fairly cried with 


‘joy as she led me into her co#y 
parlor, and, seating me in her own. 


arm-chair, kissed and welcomed 
me as her daughter. 

Bree Farm was a small, low, 
whitewashed house with narrow 
windows and thatched roof. It 
Was simple and unpretentious, 
but homelike and full of sweet 
memories, And as Gerald and 
Gerald's mother petted and made 


|} much of me, my heart was full of 


happiness, and the place seemed 

a paradise. | 
We sat up talking till far into 

the night. We had 8 much to 


dliseuss that was interesting, af: | been deceived by niy distorted 


ter our. long separation, that we}; 


could not bring ourselves to say 
;|good-night. But although we 
touchéd upon many topics, the all} 


and grt ien glo 

‘distant corners, gave a suddén 
feeling of nervous terror. I 
trembled in every limb. 

“T must hurty and get my head 
under the clothes,” I said, “or 
~——” I stopped short, paralyzed 
with fear, for as: I stood before 
the dressing table I saw the re- 
flection of a man’s figure in the 
glass. He was old and bent, and 
very odd-looking, and was seated 
in a straight-back chair beside 
the fire. He wore a dark frieze 
suit, patched ahd well-worn; was 
pale and ghostly, and had a pair 
of spectacles stuck on the bridge 
of his nose. His head was down, 
and he leant heavily upon a stoyt 
stick that he held in his large, 
broad hands, 

“If Pat O'Riley were not dead, 
I'd say.it was he,” I atammersd, 
white to the lips. “What shall I 
do?” Then, my nerves being 
strong, I was able, after a mo- 
ment of terror, to pull myself to- 
gether and laugh at the absurdity 
of my fancy and my fears. 

“Something has disagreed with 
me at supper,” I said; “there is 
hothing there.” And turning 
round, I looked across at the 
chair. It was empty. 

“Ah, I thought so; but to make 
assurance doubly sure I'll sit 
down.” And I walked over and 
seated myself, half éxpecting to 
see the mysterious apparition o¢- 
cupying a place by my side. To 
my intense relief | Was alone in 
the chair. Delighted that I had 
proved how completely I had 


imagination, I jumped up and 
went back to the dressing table. 
But there, to my hotrot, stood the 
‘old man gazing at me, one hand 


absorbing one, the one to which | uplifted. the other still grasping 


Wwe recurred over and ovér again, 
was that of Uncle Pat’s money. 
“Pat didn't beliéve in banks,” 
Mrs. O'Riley said; “they all 
smashed up sooner or later, he 
‘declared, and Miles Blake’s un- 


his stick. I recoiled, the cold 
/perspiration standing in heavy 
drpps upon my forehead, my eyes 
fixed upon the strange figure— 
the figure of Gerald’s dead uncle, 
‘Pat O'Riley. As I staréd at him, 


And then, as evening closed in, fortunate losses determined him | fascinated, he heckoned to me and 


we parted—I to wo back to the 
school room, where the children 


awaited me; he to the station to) 


catch the train to Liverpool, 
where he worked as a salaried | 
elerk in a solicttor’s office. 


Gerald and I had known each 
other for many years. His father 
and mine had been old friends aud 
neighbors all their lives. They 
had both died poor men—John 
O'Riley when his son was. a lad 
of fourteen; Miles. Blake anly 
-|two years before this story be- 
gins. Gerald’s father had never 
been rich; mine had inherited a 
considerable fortune from an 
uncle in America, but, led on by 
a desire to make it more, had lost 
everything in foolish speculation. 

John O’Riley’s brother Patrick, 
a quiet, industrious old farmer, 
gave his widow a home and sent 
Gerald first to school and then to 
the office of a friend of his in Liv- 
erpool. Pat O'Riley was a strange, 
rather surly character, but was 
looked up to and respected by all 
who knew him. He never breath- 
ed a word to any one about his 
money matters. But he was care- 
ful and thrifty, and his neighbors 
believed him to be possessed of 
considerable wealth. 

“Sure, young Gerald will be 
able to set up as a gentleman by 
and-by,” people said, when told 
that he had songht me out in my 


We 
> te 


never to, invest money 
thing, I know.” 

‘Had he any to invest?” asked 
Gerald doubtfully. 

“T’m sure he had.” 

“Then what did-he do with it, 
mother? Bury it in a hole?” 

“Maybe, dear,” she answered) 
quietly. 
past him.” 

“You've looked well, 
the house, I suppose?” 

“Well; I’ve had up every bit of 
carpet, opened every . mattress, 
turned out every drawer, ripped 
the seat off every chair—but hot 
a sight of money, gold or notes, 
could I find: Unless the old man 
comes back——’”’ 

I started and shivered a little. 

“Ami I don’t think he’s likely 
to do that—we'll never know 
what he did with his money. 
a wonder he rests in his grave.” 

“Mother, you're frightening the 
child!” cried Gerald, 

I laughed. “Indeed she’s not. 
I’m not such a goose.” 

“You've a strong head, I know,” 
he answered gaily; “but you must 
not try it too far. And now it is 
quite time you went to bed.” 


in atiy- 


all over 


“T think it must be,” I said) 


with a yawn, as I rose from my 
chair. “I am sleepy. Tomorrow, 
Gerald, you and I must have an- 
other hunt for your fortune. I 
have u strong presentiment that' fi 
I shall find it for you.” 

“That's right; I have immense 


v| confidence in you.” 


As I bade him goodnight and. 


‘moved slowly 
Terrified I drew back, clinging to 


| fall. 


It’s 
; 
ino sound came from my trembling 


towards the door. 


the dressing table lest I should 
But, still beckoning, he look- 
ed at me imploringly. 

“Follow me,” he said in a low, 
sepuichral whisper. “For Gerald’s 
sake comé—and come quickly! 


“Stite, I woulda’t put it| My time has almost run out!” 


Drawh on by some unknown 
power, ny knees knocking togeth- 


fer so that J felt sure every step 


must be my last, | staggered after 
him, ont of my room, down the 
long, narrow passage and short 
stair, lit only by the rays of a 
somewhat watery moon, hoping 


Wishing, praying that Gerald 


Might hear me pass his door, and, 


wondering What was wrong, come 
out to my assistance. I tried to 
call to him, raised my hand to 
knock as I went slowly by; but 


lips, my arm, heavy as lead, hung 
limp and lifeless by my side. Try 


as I would, I was powerless to re. 
sist the strong, indomitable will 


of my strange guide, and was 
obliged, in spite of myself, to fol. 
low ih his footeteps. 


In the hall the old man paused! 


and took a large, rusty key from 
a hail on the wall above his head. 
Then, opening a door at the far 


end of the narrow passage, he 


A We on into a small toom, se 
ed with lumber of every des- 
cription that I had considefable 


difieulty in getting along after 


him. 
Having pushed our way through 


\a quantity of rubbish, boxes, old 


tools, broken baskets, chairs and 
rickety tables, he suddenly stop- 
short, aid, raising his stick, 
ited upwards. 
“When you find what is hidden 
spirit shall be at peace 
the earth no more,” 


_ the ghastly yor 


my 
walk 


jing ftom oné to the othe? in sur. 


‘man must 


i What if I 


“What is wee? I asked, look- 


prise. “Have I been in?” 

“No, dear, ho,” Gerald said. 
“But iielidcasat® 

“Ah!” I eried, sitting up quick- 
ly, “your Uncle Pat came to me, 
Gerald, atid told me where the 
mohey was. 1 know-—I know— 
and I imust and will find it.” 

“Hush, dear!” Gerald looked at 
me in terror. The dear fellow 
trembled for my reason, and, hop- 
ing to soothe and quiet me, laid 
& cool hand upon my brow. But 
I flung it aside. 

“You found me in the little fam. 
ber room?” T said. 

“Yes. You must have been 
walking in your sleép, dearest. It 
is a dangerous habit, Sheila. You 
must not do it again.” 

“T was not acleep, but wide 
awake. And I now khow where 
to find Uncle Pat's money.” 

“Sheila!” 

“Yes; and you'll soon see that 
I do.” And I insisted upor tell- 
ing him the whole story. 

“You were dreaming, dear,” he 
said when I had finished. “Know- 
ing that old chair was Uncle 
Pat's, you sat down in it to think, 
and fell asleep.” 

“I did not know it was his 
chair, and I did not fall asleep, 
I was wide awake.” I cried, and 
burst into tears. 

“Your nerves are unstrong, 
dearest. 
and go to sleep.” 

“My nerves are all right; and 
if you don't go this motient And 
look for that money ih the thateh- 
éd roof of the little lambér room, 
I'll never speak to you again, Ger. 
ald O'Riley.” 

“Won't tomorrow do?” 

“No, 8O; now!’ I was ih a 
fever of excitement. “The old’ 
bé allowed to rest, 
Quick, Gerald! He charged me to 
Waste no time: Go—oh, do go!” 

“Very well; but you must prom- 
ise Hot to be disappointed, dear- 
eat, if ——”’ 

“IT shan’t be disappointed. 
not afraid.” 

“Go, dear, if it were only to 
satisfy her,” whispered his mioth- 
er. 

And then, sighing heavily, Ger: 
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You must get into beal Volkszeitung, No. 204, sive; 


|party must, 


son May 25th. Regarding the 
Platform which was published) 
you say: “This ia the Platform) t 
they will ask. you to read, but & 
is not the one which the Cathovie 
Church proteste against. 7 oa 
for the benefit of your reade 
will you please publish the Plat- 
form the Catholic Church pro- 
tests against? 

In ovr small space we can only 
tefer to a couple of planks in the 
International Platform, which 
was endorsed by the Chicago Con- 
vention, as follows: “As an 
American Socialist Party rib 
pledge our fidelity to the princi- 
ples of International Socialism, 
as embodied in the united thonght 
and action of the Socialists of 
all nations,” ee 

In the International Platform 
these two articles appeat amortg 
the “Political Demands :” 

Article 7.. “ Church property 
to be subject of tatation,” 

Article 8 “Divorce to be 
granted upon mutual consent.” 

Secularization of the schools 
is demanded, and religion is de- 
clared a private matter. The plat- 
form does not explain the full 
meaning of all its clauses, but the 
framers of the platform do in 
their writings. By secularization 
of the &chools they tell ws that all 
education is to be atheistic. 


other than. ‘the one hich was} th 
pudliched in the Appeal To Rea-| 


either party, they. wk 4 0) 
able to know each other a i 
‘actually are, not as the 
cially appear to be « ut 
own homes. 


Te it wrong for « joule ! 
follow work which keeps hi 
Mass many Sundays in the 


work as will keep him from ap reh 

on Sunday, if it is possible for 

him to procure other employ 

The first purpose of our exis 

is to serve God according t 

own or His. Church's ex 

wish. And pertiees > 

require that we give Hit fh 

day in the Wéek Wh 

serves for HIS create eryice. 
If our Lord said His Church 

should be one, why is there a Ro- 

man Catholic Church and a Greek 

Catholic Church? Why is-a Greek 

Catholic Bishop allowed to say 

Mass 
Church? Bs 
Your second question destroys . 

the force of your first: You ask — 


Referring to the item: Religion 
is a private matter, the Leipsic: 
“Tt 
was time that thé party should of-| 
ficially interpret its old priticiples' 
that religion is an affair of the 
individual only. 
ledge openiy exactly where the 
as that of religion. Our program, 
as it is how formulated, is based 
on scientific principles. 
in its own interests, 
be against religion and the 
Church,” 

It is strange that people ean. 
not read “petween the lines,” 
matter how much thé Apostles of | 
Rocialism deny that 
itself about religion. Think 
the nature of the books, 


Socialism cirenlates, of the how! 


er who is 


ald opened the door and went out. 
I aprang from the bed and pac. | 


interested 
The more one 


in any 


‘e¢hurech? inclines 


It Would be a 
mark of cowafdice not to a¢know- 


party stands on &o vital a subject) 


The: 


it concerns | 
of | 
which | 


tility of its press to all religion !| 
Do you know any Socialist lead- 


why the two are not one; then are ; 
‘surprised that there should be — 
such. unity as makes it allowable — 
‘for a bishop of the Greek rite to — 


‘celebrate Mass in the church of — 


a bishop of the Latin rite. The 
Roman and Greek (aunorthedex) ~~ 
dre one in, belief, in obedience to 
the same spiritual authority, ete. 
It is net quite correct to call the 
‘latter the Greek Catholic Chureh, 
but Catholics of the Greek rite— 
which merely implies that it 
'priests and bishops say Mass in 
the Greek language and according 
| to a different rite (or ceremony) 
‘from. the Latin. priests. The 
Greek Bishops you refer to are 

Roman Catholics. 

Can Rosaries be rebleased? 

Yes, 

When going to Holy Cammun 
ion, iimighty God displeased 
if we love Win far mare® than we 
fear Hiw? Poes frie 


east out all fear? 


; 


: 
ix 
nor lone 


The fear of the Lord is the “he 


ed restiessly op and down the | to Socialism, the more he Joses £'8tlng of wisdom; ardent love Is 


room. My head was burning; my) 
heart throbbed tumultously, 
“What if I did dream it all? 
really walked in my) 
sleep? What if —— 
Gerald appeared upon the 
threshold, a white packet in his) 
ands. | 
“Sheila!” he gasped in a voice! 
full of excitement, “it was there! 
It was a strange depository, 
the money is quite safe.” 
I turned and staggered towards, 
im. | 
“Really? Oh, Gerald! 
“Really, mine own! Our worry, 
waiting is at an @énd. God bless 
Uncle Pat; may he rest ih peace!” 
He drew mé iftto his arina, and 
with 4 little sob of rapture I hid 
my facé upon his breast. 


h 


+t? 


The soul that loves the Bacred 
Heart ought to be a garden shut | 
against all creatures, and should | 
admit no thoughts or affairs 
which do not relate to God.—si. | 


Ligourt. 


; 


Let us remember Jésus with faith. | 
ful and loving friendship, for which ' 
He {# hungering and thiretng. 

Holy Communion is the hour of | 
the action of the Holy Spirit in our) 


The duty preached to us by the! 
Saviors Ascension {s that of hope. 


Myisks. the Cidsiasindiets attained: 


fee Abceamen growact, 


‘other kind. | 
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Good Farms for Catholics 


WILHELMINA 


‘interest in any church he might 
have been a member of. 

le it wrong to marry a stone 
mason ? 

No, unless he is also one of the 
aim presuming that 
he is free to marry, 

le it a ain to kiss your 
heart qood-bye? 


Not if vou are engaged to him, 


Rirrvet. 


its perfection.” God will not he 
highivy pleased if 


Him intensely. 


(ieplearted brat 


you lave 


Mary made it her gio 


Lord 
Mother 


our Ruchartatic 


the Divine 
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Sacred Heart 


THE LAND FOR 
CATHOLICS 


Semen RE tee coe 


THE LAND that 
Produces and 
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Louis, 


t#’ A New Catholic Colony under 
the patronage of MOST REV. JOHN 
J. GLENNON, Archbishop of Saint 


Aen Re ote Be ks 


Never Fails. 


A Pleasant. and 


Healthy Climate. 


Sells at a very moderate 
ents. 
anager, Rev. V. T 


When writing mention this paper 


For all particulars address the Pastor 
ESSELAAR, O. S. M., 
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No 


and Local 


price and on easy terms. 
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Wilhelmina, Missouri 
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R outt . oll e g e ENDOWED CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
Jacksonville - Illinois -yjung | 


t@if you have any deserving poor boys | will tike 


them for $100 board and 
creased our endowment to 


For any information, address 


JOHN W. ROE, ane oat 


Free ‘Tubien 
Men and Women 


Payee 


tuition. 
$100,000. 
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‘Sunday, June 30, 1912. 
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Fort Wayne, ind., March 29th, "12, 


" work of bringing home to our people the better knowledge of the 

is of the Church, and of informing non-Catholics of the claims of Holy 

‘ch, ig a truly apostolic work, worthy of the highest commendation 
rent. 


: } retene a Weekly paper, for an annual subscription of 50c, appears to 
‘be more than remarkable, Of course this could not be done unless the 

each Issue, would be at least a. ! hope you will be able to secure 
lumber of subscriptions from the pastors of the parishes. It would be 
ita prop n of this kind failed of accomplishment. 

@ you God’s abundant blessing on your work, | remain, 
Devotedly yours in Domino, 
OH. J. ALERDING, Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


By Max Pam, at University of Notre 
Dame, June 15, 1912. 
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“The wrong kind of ar gigs can 
do an infinite amount of harm. en 
FRengese i Voltaire first began preach- 

and strange theories 
ment, no one in France paid 
pot eh H attention to them. Their ideas 
were gal and original, their flippancy 
and daring evoked applause in certain 
-* quarters and there were a food’ many 
* who Pron at it would do no harm to stir 
_™ the dry bones of national conservatism. 
* They amused the upper classes, but the 
* masses were taking them seriously how 
seriously no one realized until the Revo- 
“lution burst upon them with all the fury 
of a devastating flood. A few years ago 
‘in this country no ore took Socialism ser- 
| a It was generally regarded as a_ 
“beautiful and impractical theory. of 
quality born in the brain of a dreamer, 
but there was no suspicion that it would 
ever obtain a foothold on American soil. 
But what has happened? Almost a mil- 
lion of apparently sensible voters march 
to the polls on election day and deposit 
their ballots for leaders whose avowed 
“pumose is to completely overturn the 
present governmental structure. The 
same thing has happened in England, A 
generation ago no one thought or talked 
of social revolution. Today the situation 
has assumed a seriousness which no one 


. ed 


: s * : 


| Founder of Christianity, the 


tL No pelea or 


(Continued rote: Paes One.) 
aeons | 8OCONd Century, and thet it is justified | ° 


in using the name ‘Catholic’ as the 
name of the Church, ap well as the: 


would be _Sannot 
come Catholic by pRrg calling out- Ag 
selves by that name. Uniess a ies 
corresponds with the thing, it is a 
sham and it is a shame.” 


BISHOP GAUDEN. 

“The Catholics have not light con- 
jectures; nor partial customs; for un- 
certain traditions; nor blind antiquity, 
but evident grounds; Seripture; sue- 
cession; conversion of nations; plant- 


|ing of churches all over the world; 


crowning their doctrines with martyr- 
dom—and add those credentials,—the 
testimonies and seals, which God hath 
given of His Holy Spirit.” 


DR. NIGHTINGALE. 

“The morality of the Catholic re 
ligion is the same and full as strict 
as the morality of any sect that has 
departed from her communion: and 
it allows not, either in the heard or 
in the members of the Church, the 
slightest deviation from the known 
precepts of the Gospel.” 

BISHOP TAYLOR. 
(Anglican.) 

“We have yet no positive points 

among wus, settled for inenstartiaie 


name ‘Roman,’ If we (Episcopalians) : 


Seaehe st 
wees —— SAT RR TIS ats areas peethinene-yemntb sina Bl 
: 4 we | oa 


‘ 1 among us, | : 
toler ects coubeany oat om tr 


got primary pillar of the vilovinan 
faith, ie that the Pope is anti-Christ. 
The Book of Revelations supplies the 
information. How inconsistent! How 
is the Protestant sure that the Book 
bf Revelations is divine? Neither 
Lather nor Calvin thought so. And 
if h® were eure, could he seriously be- 
lieve that he understands this mys 
terious book?” 

REV. H. J. ROSE. 
(London. ) t 

“Both among high and low, the 
Roman Catholic Church strikes me 4s 
grafting a more favorable, because a 
more modest and charitable, spirit 
upon her fons. Where all are under 
the Church and hr decrees, there 
is found ho égotism, no exaltation of 
self, ho religious pride.” 

BISHOP HOSS. 

(Methodist, South—Nashville, Tenn.) 

“I greatly admire the significance of 
the tifle of the Holy Name Society of 
the Catholic Church, just as I adnitre 


eet — ce 


Socialists Are Employing 
Every Means to Win 


(Continued from Page One.) 
date, by universal acclaim, of Bugene 
Debs, the man who called Christ, the 
“Tramp 
of Galilee,” and who made himself 


‘the champion of free love in the case 


of Gorky and of Herron, is sufficiently 
indicative of the religious and moral 
convictions of the men who lead the 
Socialist movement. Seidel was 
chosen for Vice-President. 

There is one conclusion made evi- 
dent beyond all doubt, that the im- 
mediate battle of the future will be 
fought in the trade unions, and that 
every Catholic trade unionist. must 
necersarily be likewise a member of 
his own parish workingmen’s aseocia- 
tion for social instruction and. action. 
oltc, leader ean re- 
main indifferent ¢, this demand. 

A future lesson we have to learn 
is that of united energetic action, and 
the urgent need of a more compre. 
hensive view of the industrial situa- 
tion on the part of Catholics. The 
Socialist Convention must teach our 
Catholic Societies and Federations 
that mere resolutions will not suffice. 
What we have briefly sketched here 
gives but the faintest idea of the ac- 


tivity displayed by the members of 
the Socialist Party, who every month 
contribute their twenty-five cents for 
ho personal benefit they are to re 
éeive, but only through pure enthus- 
jasm for the cause. In this same 
spirit personal opinions were set 
aside during the convention, or held 
in obeyaince, to promote a more united 
action. “We may differ in the meth- 
ods to be used in attaining the. Co- 
operative Commonwealth,” 
“but we are all working to that end. 
Let the enemy get to consolation 


tactics.” 


political party resolutions. We have) 
merely wished to insist upon the dis- 
cipline in action, the thoroughness~ ‘in | 
work and the singleness of purpose 
which has characterized this conven- 
tion, and to call upon the fifteen mil- | 
lions of 
States to combine with the same 
energy and in the same spirit of sacri- 
fice and Whole-souled devotion for the 
establishmient on their part of the 
Kingdom of God and of the reign of 
justice and love in the place of greed 
and Revolution.—America. 
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Sans F acts Not Meiitioned In All 


& great many other things in that. 


said Seidel | 


from the fact that we are divided on | 


We have not here discussed the 


Catholics in these United) 
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ever et shbaninien). 
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‘separated from the mainiand and 


| About July 25th, the Feast of the 


supposed to be the Connecticut, the! + 
hame Rio de Buena Madre (the river 

oft ‘the Good Mother). These names 
were long retained after the Dutch 


York harbor and the old Dutch geog: }. 
raphers gave the old Spanish Catholic 
fames. How few there are who | 
khow that the name America came 
originally from that of a canonizea 
Saint. It is St. Emeric. In Italian it 
is Amerigo and in Latin Americus, 
atid was no doubt the patron Saint of 
Amerigo Vespucci after whom Amer- 
ica Was named. St. Emeric was the 
éidest son of St. Stephen, king of 
Hungary, and died on the Feast of the 
Assumption in 1038. He was canon- 
ized by Popé Benedict IX, and is hon- 
oréed by the Church on November 4th. 
The only Catholic church dedicated 
to his mémory in the United States is 
at Cleveland, 0., and was so dedicated 
January 29th, 1905. In the middle 
States we have St. Ann, St. Thomas, 
St. Peter, St. James, St. Paul, St. 
Joseph, St. Ignatius, St. Louls, and 
manhy others. Besides these you have 
St. Anthony, St. Charles, St, Fran- 
cis, St. George, St. Helena, St. Henry, 
St. Leo, St. Cloud, St. Catherine, St. 
Michael, and these names are found 
repéated not in one but in several 
States of the Union. Thus we find St. 
Patrick has five places named after 
him: One in Indiana, Kansas, Min- 
‘nesota, Missouri and Ohio. The his- 
tory of the Church is in this way in- 
terwoven, as it were, with the early 
history of this country. The more 


the times immediately preceding the 
colonial period of our history the 
greater convictions we have that this 
is true. Indeed the late Columbian 
Exposition held in Chicago in 1893, 
was a magnificent illustration of this 
fact. An illustration which was not 
pleasing to some narrow, and shal- 
low-minded persons, “because,” 4s 
they sald, “there was too much Cath- 
olicity displayed.” But to be true to 
itself, to be true to facts of history, 
la Columbian exposition could not be 
‘divorced from its Catholic surround- 
ings without destroying it. To rep- 
| resent those early days, Columbus’ 
voyage on the unknown deep as well 
as the first settlements and their en- 
' vironments accurately, they must, of 
necessity émploy "many fhings associ- 
vated with tie Catholi¢ Church and itd’ 
“worship: Ant there iw'a good reasén 
‘for this fact. At the time of Ameri- 
‘¢a’s discovery, Christianity and Cath- 
olicity were synonymous terms. They 
implied the same thing at least for 
the greater part of Europe. When Co- 
lumbus opened to the eyes of the 
world this—then mysterious land—the 
‘word Protestant was unknown, while 
‘Luther was a boy of ten years of age 


{stil under the guiding care of his 
“| plous Catholic parents. 


The Catholic 
‘Church was the only Christian or- 
Ranization in ah western Europe. 
This Catholicity stands out promi- 
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called it Isle de Los Santos Apostolos. 
(the island of the Holy Apostles). | 


| ttation, he gave to another large river. 


flag had been hoisted over the New. 


| profoundly we ‘investigate and study}. 
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what right have we to complain of a 


has put upon us, the highest of dis- 
‘grace and pitisiment; to whisper 
jour sine to a fellow-sinner, who can- 
not tell and. dare not be hard on us, 
is surely amongst shames the least 
and lightest. If we choose not this 
shame, then indeed there is shame in 
store for us on the last day, the great 
Day of Judgment. Before the whole 
court of heaven and earth and hell 
your sins stand out plain and clear 
for all creation to see, the more 
shameful, the more you have concéal- 
ed thém here; the more shameful, the 
more you have shrunk cowardly from 
laying them open in the Confessional. 

JONES. Well! your Reverence, ! 
see all that; it’s right enough that 
we should be put to shame a little. 
We put Our Lord to shame énough 
by our sin. But I don’t think it’s 
exactly the shame. I don’t know that 
I've been stich a bad man,—foolish 
enough, and thoughtless a bit when I 
was younger, as young chaps are, but 
never given to swearing much or 
drinking, or anything of that;—but I 
feel shy like about it, it seems so 
odd: I shan’t know -what to say. 

PRIEST... Ah! that’s what half of 
them say. You're awkward about it. 
Of course you are, poor fellow; not 
like a Catholic brought up to it from 
childhood. Oh! well! leave it to me, 
Pil soon put it right for you. .At your 
first confession. you'll just let me ask 
you questions, you'll hot have much 
more to say than yes or no to them, 
and before you know where you are 
you'll have ‘got rid of the burden of 
your whole life, all your sins gone 
for ever, and you a ten timés happier 
and better man for their going. 

JONES. Well! your Reéverence, I 
suppose I must. Will that be ali then? 
Will that make me a Catholic? 

PRIEST. Not quite all. 
christened when you were a baby? 

JONES. I believe so, at the old. 
Protestant church at home. Do you! 
christen me again? 

PRIEST. I do, and I don’t. That 
puzziés you. Well; you know that 
anyone can baptize, Catholic. Protes- 
tant, heathen, adult or child, anyone 
‘can baptize; 


baptize excépt in such case of necés- 
sity; but if anyone élse chooses to do 
it, the baptism he givés is as good a 
baptism as the priést can give, and 


of baptism we choose to fall again, | 


little shame and a little pain. Truly) 
is it a little; the mercy of our Lord 


thrown water on the woolly 
boy and not a drop has touched | 
skin, and sometimes they have nh 
said the words at the time at which 
they poured the water, Half of them, 
you see, do not really believe in Bap- 
tidm. So we cannot tell if the clersy 
man who baptized you, baptized you’ 
properly or not. Now you Know @ 
person can only be baptizéd once; so 
when it is doubtful if a person hams 
been rightly baptized or not, we give 
what is called conditional baptism, 
we say, “If thou art not baptized, r 
baptize thee,” and so on. » 

JONES. Then which do you do 
first? Baptize or absolve me? 


fession; then I will baptize you, and 
then I will give you absolution. You 
do not know an “Act of Contritién?”’ 

JONES. Act of Contrition? What 
is that, your Reverence? 

PRIEST. ‘A form of words, in which’ 
you téll God that you are sorry for. 
your sftis, and With your wrdérdtand- 
ing and: your will put away ‘sin from 
you, put away your past sins and re 
solve to do them no more. When 
you have made your confession, you 
shal] make the act of contrition with 
me. Here is a short and easy oné: 
“O my God; I am Very sorry that I 
have sinned against Thee, because 
Thou art so good and I will hot sin 


You were’ 


again.” 

JONES. Do you givé mé a name at 
| baptism? 
| PRIEST. Yes, you may take an- 
‘other name if you like. It should be 


real Christian nhamé. 
JONES. I should like to have taken 
the name of the Blessed Virgin, only 


it, would be: the duty of) 
yevery one -to baptize, if a, child was | like: many men in Catholic: Cot 
dying: no one “but a priest ought to|are called Mary in addition to some 


will open the gates of heavén to the 
child as much as the priest can. 
JONES. Yes, your Reverétite, so' 
I've heard the old woman say. 
PRIEST. If a Protestant Clergy: | 
man should baptize properly, his bap-| 
tism is a good one, and therefore you | 
would not want to be baptized by me. 


! 


I am a man. 
PRIEST. You cah do 86 if you 


other name. 
JONES. Then give me the name of 
Mary, there is fone like it. And now 

Father, I am réady. 
as * * * 


PRIEST. You are tiréd, Jonés, } 


see; but you afe all the happier for 
| Your conféssion? 


JONES. Happy! God biéss your 
Reverence!—I cannot speak much:— 
I am ahother man, and it is another 


life:—Thank God! thank God! 


ment? Few can estimate the tremen- 


Man would walk into your home I at 


the nameé of course of some Saint, a. 


h 3 a 


is disposed to underrate. France at the 


'dous influence which the conscious- 
‘sy hour is in the iron grasp of 


| nese of such close and intimate re- 
lations must exercise not only in the 


Text Books of United States History 


sure you would néver forget that 
visit. It would, moreover, influence 


nently, when we study the discovery 
of Columbus and consider the explor- | 


eeonetete 2 


yndicalism whose avowed object is to 
destroy the present state of society in 
order to rebuild anew, and Germany is 
face to face with an ever-growing 
-menace of militant socialism. And how 
has all. this been brought about? Even 

level-headed statesmen and patriotic _ 
licists could not realize and did not fore- 
see the insidiousness of the propaganda 
until it had taken a firm hold upon the 
masses. The same is true in a measure 
of America today. We do not realize how 
seriously the widespread spirit of discon- 
tent and unrest is erystalizing itself into 
theories and movements, having for their 
purpose the overthrow of existing insti- 
tutions, This movement which threatens 
our social and economic structure has 
assumed grave proportions wholly and 
solely because it has utilized the press in 
furthering its campaign. At the first 
glance the established order has no need 
of champions; but thoughtful men 
amongst us are beginning to realize that 
the insidious campaign has made such an 
appreciable advance that the time for 
aggressive resistance has: certainly ar- 
rived. 

“There is a certain percentage of the 
people who are so busy with the affairs 
and activities of daily life and so absorbed 
in the things that concern. themselves 
that they are oblivious to the possible 
consequences until the false teachings 
and dangerous theories have taken deep 
root. When they awake, the situation has 
“peeome so serious that it requires the 
Mi “Soman orien of all the conservative forces 

to combat and overcome it.” 
The logical comment on these true 
words is: We must patronize and secure 
a wide circulation cf some Catholic paper 
“whose purpose is constructive rather than 
destructive of society; which takes God's 
“* side and fights for the victory of truth 
>* over error, which aims at making the re- 


gion of Jesus Christ attractive. 
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} Bre something real good, whose reproduction 
t toa arene many send same to us, 


(Continued from Page One.) 
"To fight 
Christ's chosen ones are sent 
The soul of every sinner is the vic 

te“y they would gain 
Faith is the shield they carry and the 
two-edged sword they bear 


These missi.taries displayed the) 
noblest and most heroic devotedness 
amidst their trials and difficulties and 
many met « martyr’s death. Their) 
blood flowed freely about the shores | 
of the Great Lakes, amidst the pine 
forests of Maine, by the Chesapeake, 
amongst the everglades of Florida, 
and along the valley of the Mississip- 
pi. And of the number who thus sac- 
rificed themselves for love of God 
and love of man for the sake of Christ 


names. 
and writings 
sources whence 
early history of 
these missionaries who 
through the then primeval forésts, 
traveled across rolling praries, glid- 
6d over the noble lakes in their In- 
dian canoes, and floated down ma- 
jestic flowing rivers to seek the sal- 
vation of the Red Men, were the rep- 
resentatives of the Catholio Church 
Her history can be traced back to 
the three Furopean powers who laid 
claim to the different portions of our 
territory in the beginning, Spain, 
France and England. She accompan- 
led Columbus in 1492, representing; 
Spain and has ever since retained a 
permanent home on our American! 
shores. She was with Cabot in 1497, | 
representing the 


which are the chief 
may be drawn the 
this country. 


olica, 


Verrozaua in 1524, 
| French. 
| inence upon the historical or #60.) 
‘graphical page whenever we consider | 
‘the names which have been attached | 
/to the natural features of the land. 
\Some of those names have deen) 
ichanged but enough remains to pre-| 
(sent an object lesson, to say, that 
(they who bestowed them were Cath- 
Our Blessed Lady's hame has) 
been closely allied with the opening | 
of this our noble country. Her flame: 
has been attached to cities, bays and. 


representing the 


the battle of the cross 


| Marie on 8t. 


in the first period of American history 
|The first mission established in IlH-! 


‘wilds of Wisconsin, 
‘first time, the Mississippi, he called it | 
‘the river of the Immaculate Concep- 


| outside 
‘places named 8t. 
history records little less than their bearing this name are located as fol- 
A few have left behind maps | 
‘three in Ohio, 
/ each 
All: 
wandered | 


‘in Florida, ahd the other Satta Fe, 


The western coast is rich in Catholic 
} names. 


English and with). 


‘Hudson's Half Moon ascended 
This fact stands out in prom: | 


'1525 ahd named it Rio San Antonio 


had made. Bancroft says, “Gomes 


jand French Catholic pioneers. 
first settlement made by 
| Catholics in 1634 at Maryland, was) 
' given the title of St. Mary’s. Sault St. 


The 


the French. Bay Santa 


Immaculate Concep- | 
tion is also & name we frequently meet | 


 nolis was called “the mission of the | 
‘Immaculate Conception.” When Fa-) 
‘ther Marquette emerging from the | 


beheld for the: 


tion. There are in the United States 
of California, twenty-two 
Mary. The cities 
lows: Two in Illinois, six in Indiana, 
two in Kentucky, one 
in the state of Iowa, Kansas, | 
Missouri, Oregon, Texas. Poaneytra-| 
nia, Nebraska, Minnesota and Wiseon- 
sin. The total number of places in 
the United States named after the 
Saints is two hundred and sixty- 
three, thirty-seven of these being 
Spanish names in California, Texas. 
and New Mexico. The two oldest set- 
tlements in the United States bear a 
Catholic name. One is St. Augustine 


which in Spanish means Holy Faith. 


San Francisco is in Enétish 
St. Francis. Sacramento refers to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Los Angeles 
‘to the Angles and San Jose to St. Jo- 
seph. 

One hundred years before Henry 
the 
beautiful river that now bears | his 
hame the Portuguese, Spanish and 
italian navigators had explored it. 
Estibar Gamez had discovered it in 


(the river of St. Anthony). ‘The maps 
by which Mudson called and’ found tt 
were those which Gomez and Rebera 


discovered the river of St. Anthony, 
June 13th, feast of St. Anthony, in 
1825, and gave it that name.” The 


English | 


Mary's river or strait is | 
‘a tewn in tiortherfn Michigan and was | 
| settled by 
Is God's strongest, mightiest weapon | |'Maria Was a name given in 1525 by | blood is drink, indeed. He that eateth 
and they call it love and prayer. "| the Spaniards to what is now called | my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
ithe Chesapeake. 


.| most special significance in the re 


/paying becoming honors to the per- 


ations and settlements made by the 
Spanish, French and English Catho- 
lics in the territory now known as the 
| Republic of the United States. 


THE REAL PRESENCE. 


“My flesh is meat, indeed, and my 


'abideth in me and I in him.”’—John vi. 
The feast of Corpus Christi has a 


ligious world. It Was instituted for 
the purpose of publicly adoring and 


sonality of our Lord contained in the 
| Blessed Eucharist. That ts the scope 
and aim to the ceremonies that now 
'take place in all Catholic churches in 
June. It is the feast of the real 
presence. 

The faith that such an occasion ex- 
cites, the conduct it inspires and the 
train of thought it suggests can 
|Beareely be imagined. For no article 
of belief has a stronger hold wpon 
the Catholic heart than that one which 
asserts that the very person of Christ 
Himself with His humanity and divin- 
ity united, is present in the con- 
secrated host, not figuratively, not 
representatively, but in deed and 
reality. 

The words: “This is My Body: 
this is My Blood; do this for a com- 
memoration of Me,” forever bind our 
Savior to an earthly habitation, for- 
ever keep burning "the light that en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world, forever express the pledge 
of a divine love and soli¢itude. They 
constitute the authority for the corner 
stone doctrine of Catholic faith. The 
Church has clung to their strict literal 


sehse and meaning from the begin- | 6m 
ning; shé shall hold to them in the! 
Nothing can/| 


same sense to the end, 
induce her to forego the 


that Christ is In the Bucharist as food | 


and drink and theréfore spirtithal 


body of the Church, but in the heart: 
of each individual. 


The real Presence casts a light of 
réligious coloring upon  (atholic 
thought, conduct and customs that is 
peculiarly characteristic. The Chur¢h 
is solemn and religious, silence reigns 
supreme, the light that typefies firm 
and constant faith is ever burning, 
the knee is bent in-adoration, all are 
engaged in prayer, the white robed 
procession headed by biirning lights 
and swinging censors passes by and 
ali are bowed in reverence. 

Why should these things be peculiar 
to Catholic churchea? Ah, Christ is 
present. That is the secret. He is im 
the Sacrament in the tabernacles of 
our churches; and therefore in our 
midst. He is there just as He was 
before the people to whom he preachéd 
years ago-—the same person, the same 
sweet look and expression, the same 
in everything except His visible form. 
If this is not true, our faith is vain, 
We can cast aside the sixth chapter 
of St. John, ean smile at the accounts 
of the last supper, can laugh at the 
whole contents of what has hitherto 
been considered the word of God. 

As for the individual, it is his duty 
to tr yto realize the full méaning of 
his faith in reference to the real 
presence. Faith is not realization. 
The former may be strong, while the 
latter may be weak or éntirely want- 
ing. Every Catholic believes this déc- 
trine;. few‘ fully comprehend its tre 


mendous import and deep significance. | 


If’ they did what a change would be 
wrought! The churches would be 


hited with devout worshipers, the com oi 


nourishment for thé iaillions of souls/in iti 


seeking everlasting life. 

Herein Hes the secret of her “re. 
ligious life and activity; herein is her 
hold upon the human heart, her bond. 


of affection, and her close communion | » 


with the people. a inet 


‘palisades and highlands further up| from: 
rivers ” the early Spanish, Meiners aie istebemeoee %-> 7 


your actions till the day of your death. 


One look from these blessed eyes, one 


word from these sacred lips, would 
change your whole life as it did the 
lives of the apostlés. 

And yet Christ does how visit ue 
every time we go to holy communion. 
A realization of this fact will be ac. 
companied with inestimable benefits, 
It will teach us that God is a Father 
still. It will raise us above the de 
fective thitiés of “éarth and “bring as 
into §«. closér’ ‘ cOmMmuUnieAtion © with 
heaven. 


a 


We should clothe ourselves - with 
the virtues of Mary, above all, her 
faith, her love, her recollection, and 
her life of communion with Jesus in 
the Host. 


Let us unite with the Holy Spirit 
in all our works of » in all our 
duties of religion, but above all; at 
the hour of Holy Communion. 


The essential virtue of the Blessed 
Sacrament is to guard against evil, to 
protect against Satan, and to render 
his temptations less violent. 

ene 

It is only through our personal ef. 
forts that we can gain. the recom. 
Siaon ete ed Meseemnnen Steet 
‘His sufferings. 


We must bear in mind that we ean 
not reach the victorious end ‘that 


